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92 Notes and Queries. 

"Replies. 

James McPike in the Revolution. — Pikeland, a township in Chester 
County, Penna., took its name from Joseph Pike, a merchant of Cork, 
Ireland, to whom William Penn patented December 3, 1705, a tract of 
10,116 acres and allowances. Joseph Pike died in 1727, and devised 
the tract to his wife Elizabeth, who died in 1733, and she devised it to 
her son Richard, who died in 1752. 

The name of a General Little does not appear in Muster Rolls and 
other records of service of Maryland troops in the American Revolution, 
1775-1783. 

^3ooh lllottcee. 

Colonial Virginia: Its People and Customs. By Mary Newton 
Stanard. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1917. Octavo, pp. 
376. 93 Illustrations. Price $6.00. Edition limited. 

This book contains no genealogy, and is not concerned with public 
events but, as its title suggests, with the private and daily lives of 
people, and the procession of men, women and children of every walk of 
life who troop through its pages and fill it with movement and color. 
The great mass of facts upon which the book is based are not to be 
found in any history, but have been gathered from colonial diaries, 
newspapers, letters, wills, inventories, shopbills, and other documents 
throwing light on private and personal life. The introductory chapter 
pictures the first settlers struggling for existence at Jamestown and is 
followed by a brief discussion of the character and classes of the "Later 
Immigrants." How many of these belonged to the gentry ? How many 
to the lower classes? How many Virginia families were descended 
from servants? These mooted questions are answered. The reader is 
then taken into their homes and shown the furniture, decoration, table- 
service and even the kitchen utensils; sees the colonists eating, drinking 
and merrymaking, observes their clothes and jewels and their manners 
in the family and to guests. Later, he sees them traveling about the 
country on horseback or in coach-and-four, or six, going visiting, to 
balls, to the races, the hunt or a cock-fight, to the theater and to church. 
The sentimental age is not neglected. Here is Jefferson sighing in vain 
for his "Belinda," and Washington for a succession of charmers; while 
less distinguished Virginians are caught in the act of equally picturesque 
lovemaking, and the Governor and Council solemnly enact a law against 
flirting. The chapter on "Education" shows Virginia young-folk at the 
old-field school, the academy, under the private tutor, at William and 
Mary College and at the schools and universities of Great Britain. The 
great number of books and bookowners in the colony, and the taste for 
music and pictures at that early day will surprise many readers. The 
closing chapter is given to the quaint funeral customs and epitaphs of 
the colonists. The book, profusely illustrated with portraits, interior 
and exterior views of homes, furniture, silver, book-plates and other 
characteristic objects, is an attractive specimen of bookmaking. 

The Story of Some French Refugees and Their "Azilum," 1793- 
1800. By Louise Welles Murray. Athens, Penna., 1917. 8vo, pp. 154. 
Illustrated. 

This is the second and enlarged edition of Mrs. Murray's work, written 
fourteen years ago, of a colony of French emigres who, fleeing from the 
French Revolution, settled on the north branch of the Susquehanna river 
in then Luzerne (now Bradford) county, Pennsylvania. Much new and 
valuable documentary matter, recently discovered, has been added, so 
that we now have what may be considered a complete story of Azilum, 
which the projected city was named, the brave exiles connected with it 
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and the famous men who were interested visitors. Although of short 
duration, no more romantic and fascinating enterprise, probably organ- 
ized by the Vicomte de Noailles, the brother-in-law of Lafayette, was ever 
attempted in this Commonwealth. We are indebted to the untiring re- 
searches of Mrs. Murray, a descendant of one of the exiles, for this new 
edition, and her biographical sketches of the founders and settlers, and 
the generously illustrated text add to the value of the publication. 

The English Ancestry of Peter Talbot of Dorchester, Mass. 
Compiled for Emily Talbot Walker by I. Gardner Bartlett. Privately 
printed. Boston, Mass., 1917. 800 pp. 116. Illustrated. 

This attractive volume presents the results of extensive investigations 
made in England and America by the compiler which, it is claimed, 
establish the identity of Peter Talbot, the early New England colonist, 
with George Talbot, son of George Talbot, who was the last of the 
Talbots of Carr Hall, Lancashire, England. The Talbot arms, illu- 
minated, etchings of Carr Hall, and other illustrations, will be found 
in the text. 

The National Genealogical Society Quarterly. Vol. VI, No. 2, 
July 1917. 

The unpublished Revolutionary Records of Maryland (continued) ; 
some stories about Coats of Arms (illustrated) ; Wilcox Records and 
Virginia Boundaries, will claim the attention of the readers of this 
Quarterly. Subscription, $2.00 per annum. Address Dr. Gains M. Brum- 
baugh, 905 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The Swedish Colonial Society — Constitution, By-laws, Meetings, 
and Publications, With a List of Officers, Members, and Asso- 
ciates. Philadelphia, 1917. 

Within the covers of this attractive publication will be found the well 
arranged and accurate data as set forth on its title page. Since the 
organization of the Society in 1908-09 it has published two volumes re- 
lating to the Swedish settlements on the Delaware by its secretary, Prof. 
Amandus Johnson; one volume on the descendants of Joran Kyn, by its 
vice-president, Dr. Gregory B. Keen; and reprinted a volume of records 
of Holy Trinity (Swedish) Church, Wilmington, Delaware. The third 
volume of Prof. Johnson's history is being prepared for the press. 

Year Book of the Pennsylvania Society in New York. Edited by 
Barr Ferree, Director of .the Society. New York, 1917. 8vo, pp. 280. 
Illustrated. 

The present Year Book, which Director Ferree has compiled for the 
membershij) of the Pennsylvania Society in New York, is good outside 
and inside, a veritable storehouse of details, eminently readable, and the 
numerous illustrations attractive and entertaining. 

The English-Speaking Peoples — Their Future Relations and 
Joint International Obligations. By George Louis Beer. New York : 
The Macmillan Co., 1917. 8vo, pp. xi-f 322. Price, $1.50. 

Contents: International Anarchy; Nationalism and Sovereignty; 
American Foreign Policy before 1914; The Background of the War; 
America's Relation to the War; The Unity of English-speaking Peoples; 
Economic Interdependence; Community of Policy. 

The question of closer relations between English-speaking peoples is 
discussed in this book. The author analyzes the nature of the established 
international system and considers the problem of how to secure the 
future peace of the world. He reviews the history of the past decade in 
the light of the openly expressed hostility of influential Germans to what 
they designate the "Anglo-Saxon block," and explains the fundamental 
aims of German policy. The vital issues involved in the war are defined, 
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and the factors essential to better international relationships are de- 
scribed. It is conclusively demonstrated that a democratic co-operative 
alliance of the English-speaking peoples of North America, Britain, 
Africa, and Australasia, is not only essential to their own security but 
that under existing conditions such an association is the only reliable 
and only attainable bulwark of freedom and liberty for the rest of the 
world. We cannot end this notice without a word of praise and a recom- 
mendation of the book to the reading public, and in particular to stu- 
dents of international politics. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. By Thomas Kilby Smith, 
with a Preface by Walter George Smith. 8vo, pp. 318. Illustrated. 
The Encyclopedia Press, Inc., New York, 1917. 

This is the first of a series of handbooks to give in compact form the 
salient facts relating to the history, development and present social, 
economic and political status of the different States of the Union. No 
more fitting selection could have been made than that of our Common- 
wealth to head the series. The author hUs assembled his material with 
excellent judgment, and his book will be an aid to the study of Penn- 
sylvania and her people. It is destined to have a deservedly large 
circulation. 

American Engravers upon Copper and Steel. By Mantle Fielding. 
Philadelphia, 1917. 8vo, pp. 365. Illustrated. Edition limited. 

Until the publication of the work on "American Engravers," by the 
late David McNeely Stauffer, in the year 1907, nothing in the nature 
of a comprehensive study of the work of American engravers or a list 
of their prints existed, the earlier book on the subject, by William 
Spohn Baker, being only a collection of notes for future reference. In 
Mr. Fielding's book, which in a measure is a supplement to Mr. Stauf- 
fer's, we have biographical sketches of engravers and a check list of 
engravings; and wherever it is possible, the source of the engraving has 
been noted. In addition to the author's own large collection of prints 
he has had access to large public, private and scattered sources, and 
through his expert knowledge and exhaustive researches, we have a 
comprehensive work of references which will be of material assistance 
to collectors and all others interested in the subject. An exceedingly 
full and valuable index has been prepared, and as a specimen of book- 
making it is attractive. 

George Washington as Commander-in-Chief. By James Penniman, 
Litt.D. 1917. 

To no other human cause, claims the author of this monograph, is 
the success of the Americans in the war for independence due so largely 
as to the tenacity of purpose of the extraordinary man who, as com- 
mander-in-chief, led their forces from Cambridge to the surrender at 
Yorktown. The occupation of cities by the enemy was always of 
minor importance; the independence of America depended on her ability 
to keep an army in the field. Through Washington's efforts for eight 
years, an army was always ready, and he was always at his post, except 
when public business required his presence elsewhere; he was the pivot 
around which everything else revolved. Most of the campaigns were 
planned by him, even those in which he did not take part. Few men 
have learned the trade of the soldier in a harder school of practical expe- 
rience, and no man ever paid a higher price in work and discomfort 
for the honors he gained. 

The Early Life of Professor Elliott. By George C. Keidel, Ph.D. 
Washington, D. C, 1917. Portrait. 8vo, pp. 10. 

This is a paper read before the Romance Club of Johns Hopkins 
University, by Prof. Keidel, on the early life of his associate Prof. 
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Elliott, the famous romance scholar. Aaron Marshall Elliott, of 
Quaker ancestry, was born in North Carolina in 1844. While prepar- 
ing for college the Civil War broke out, and notwithstanding his being 
a Quaker, opposed to bearing arms, and only eighteen years of age, was 
conscripted. Failing to obtain exemption, he determined to escape to 
the North and after numerous adventures finally reached the Federal 
army in Virginia. In 1862 he entered Haverford College and was 
graduated in 1866 ; thence to Harvard where he graduated in 1868, third 
in his class. Becoming the private tutor of the sons of a Boston family 
he spent two years with his charges in Europe and happened to be in 
Paris on the breaking out of the Franco-Prussian war. Prior to the 
siege of that city he went to Italy to turn his attention to Oriental 
languages, and in 1873 continued his studies in the University of 
Munich, and other universities, with the idea of becoming a professor 
of comparative philology upon his return to the United States. 

History of the United States of Ameeica. By Henry William 
Elson, Ph.D., Litt.D. 8vo, pp. 950. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1917. Price $1.80 net. 

The history of the United States of America to the first term of 
President Wilson is a story of intense interest not only to Americans 
but to intelligent people of all countries. For many years the author 
had contemplated writing one in a single volume that should fall between 
the elaborate works and the condensed school histories. In preparing 
this work it has been the aim of Dr. Elson to present an accurate 
narrative of the origin and growth of our country and its institutions, 
in such a form as to interest the general reader. He has devoted 
considerable space to the life of the people, — their habits, modes of life, 
occupations, general progress, especially in the earlier period when they 
differed most widely. In treating the national period he has, without 
neglecting the industrial and social features, given greater space to 
political and constitutional development. The wars and disputes with 
foreign powers are drawn from a strictly neutral and judicial stand- 
point. The notes at the ends of the chapters will elucidate something 
that has preceded in the text. The work may be accepted as authoritative 
throughout, as the utmost care to secure historic accuracy has been 
exercised. The maps are helpful, as will also be found the Suggestions 
to the Reader and the Bibliography. 

The Dwelling Houses of Charleston, South Carolina. By Alice 
R. Huger Smith and D. E. Huger Smith. 8vo, pp. 387. Illustrated. J. 
B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1917. Price, $6.00 net. Limited edition. 

This volume is full of the atmosphere of the old South and of the 
typical phases which have made Charleston architecture and environs 
noted throughout the country, and we are fortunate in having such 
interpreters as the authors and illustrators. They tell a story of the 
older dwelling houses and the families inhabiting them in an engaging 
manner, and the interest is deepened by one hundred and twenty-eight 
artistic illustrations of exteriors and stately interiors, fireplaces, panel- 
ing, doorways, and furniture. It also contains valuable material for the 
historian and genealogist. Completeness in every particular is a feature 
of the work. To say that the book is beautiful, is but a mild expression. 
In binding, illustrative work, and printing, it is a product of the best 
book -making for which the publishers enjoy so high a reputation. 

Early Philadelphia: Its People, Life and Progress. By Horace 
Mather Lippincott. 8vo, pp. 340. Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, 1917. Price, $6.00 net. 

Philadelphians like to think of their city as "typically American," and 
certainly no American city has maintained more of its original character, 
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customs and institutions than that founded by William Penn. No city 
owes its origin more definitely to the genius of one man, nor can any 
city find among its founders one of more capacity or personality. Its 
first settlers were artisans rather than adventurers; their reliance was 
industry and their watchword liberty. Such factors explain why many 
useful and great institutions originated in Philadelphia before similar 
ones developed elsewhere in the Colonies, as the character and zeal of 
their founders were guaranties of their survival. Philadelphia has never 
had a more sympathetic and intelligent interpreter than Mr. Lippincott, 
and in his book he has brought together many interesting unimpeached 
traditions and valuable historical fragmentary and scattered accounts of 
important and peculiar customs, social clubs and associations, unique 
sporting life, financial and business concerns, and the learned and 
philanthropic institutions of the city, many of which live today serving 
as useful a purpose in the complexity of modern life as they did when 
first organized. The book will be found to contain a fund of local infor- 
mation, and the one hundred and twenty illustrations, many of them rare, 
will aid the reader. The publishers have produced a very attractive 
specimen of book-making. 

Old Roads out of Philadelphia. By John T. Faris. 8vo, pp. 327. 
Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1917. Price, $4.00 net. 

The roads out of Philadelphia are the most historical in America, 
and in the work under notice, the author presents the past and the 
present of ten of the big highways: The King's Highway to Wilming- 
ton; the Baltimore Turnpike; the West Chester Road; the Lancaster 
Turnpike; the Gulph Road over which Washington marched to Valley 
Forge; the Germantown Turnpike; the Ridge Road to the Perkiomen; 
the Bethlehem Road; the Old York Road and the Bristol Turnpike to 
Trenton, several of which date from the later years of the seventeenth 
century, and each of these roads is covered for thirty to thirty-five miles 
— just far enough to make one wish to explore on and on. The great 
mass of historical data upon which the volume is based has been gathered 
from diaries, letters and other authentic sources, and the one hundred 
and seventeen attractive illustrations which accompany the chapters will 
not only interest but stimulate many tours of exploration. The author 
writes in a delightful fashion; he loves the roads, whether traversing 
them afoot, on horseback, in motor or trolley, for the deal of history to 
be found on every one of them. 

A History of the United States Since the Civil Was. By Ellis 
Paxson Oberholtzer. Vol. I, 1865-1868. 8vo, pp. 579. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1917. Price $3.50. 

Contents: I. President Johnson; II. The South After the War; III. 
Congress in Control; IV. The Triumphant North; V. Beyond the Missis- 
sippi; VI. The Indians; VII. War on the President; VIII. Mexico, 
Ireland and Alaska. 

This new history of the United States since the Civil War, which is 
in effect a history of our own times, the publishers announce will be 
completed in five volumes. The first volume, under notice, opens with 
the assassination of President Lincoln and covers three years of the 
administration of his successor, Andrew Johnson, to his impeachment. 
The author emphasizes the social and economic side of the people's life, 
though political subjects are not neglected. The unique value of the 
history will, however, be found in its account of such events as the dis- 
covery of petroleum in Pennsylvania and the subsequent oil fever, the 
construction of a railway over the plains to the Pacific Ocean, the at- 
tempt to reach Europe by telegraph by way of Behring Strait and 
Siberia, the purchase of Alaska, the crowding of white settlers on the 
Great American Desert under the Homestead law, the conflicts with 
the Indian tribes and the mining development in Colorado, Idaho and 
Montana. 



